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HE use and, abuse of zoning variances 
are illustrated in a recent report of the 
Philadelphia 


City Planning. During a six-year period, the 


Citizens Council on 
city government has received about 20,000 
requests for variances. About three-fourths 
of these have been requests for “‘use’’ vari- 
ances, and about 11,000 have been granted. 

‘I he 


minority of applications and ap- 


provals have been for the proper type of 


zoning variances which is for a minor modi- 
fication of building lines, building area, and 
so on which do not substantially affect the 
zoning of the district. . 

The great majority of applications con- 
sidered and granted, however, have been for 
“use” variances which permit a change in 
the use of the building contrary to the zoning 
pattern of the district. ‘The majority of such 
requests that 


The concen- 


from neighborhoods 


undergoing a 


came 


change. 


’ 


were 
variances was in 
neighborhoods which were overpopulated, 


tration of approved “‘use’ 


had a definite racial composition, and were 
becoming blighted areas. 

The “‘use”’ variance was granted primar- 
ily for residential purposes, particularly for 
conversions and construction of multifamily 
units. The ‘‘use’’ variance for commercial 
and business purposes was next and gen- 
erally correlated with residential “‘use”’ vari- 
ances. The areas which had civic organiza- 
tions and citizens groups to fight commercial 
use of the 


least number of zoning variances granted. 


residential neighborhoods had 

The report concluded that municipal of- 
ficials have a responsibility to enforce and 
prevent circumvention of zoning laws. Such 


laws should be revised and updated and 


December 1957 - 


Volume XXXI1X - 


Number 12 


should follew a comprehensive city plan. 
The granting of zoning variances should be 
considered in relation to the community's 
slum clearance, urban renewal, and neigh- 
borhood conservation programs 

A municipality will find that frequent and 
indiscriminate granting of zoning and use 
variances, particularly the latter, will create 
and foster undesirable conditions that exist 


in blighted areas. Such action will be con- 
trary to existing or future programs to pre- 
serve neighborhood characteristics and to 
develop acceptable community planning 
“Management Perspectives” is the theme 
for the four articles featured in this month’s 
issue of PupLic MANAGEMENT (pp. 274-85) 
The from four talks 
given at the 43rd‘annual conference of the 
City Association 


recently concluded in Washington, D.C 


articles are derived 


International Managers’ 


Fire companies in Cincinnati assist the 
fire prevention bureau in conducting inspec- 


tions of residential and commercial struc- 


tures (p. 286). The bureau was unable. to 


keep up with its program without additional 


aid because of continuously increasing popu- 
lation and new construction. 

Savannah, Georgia, has recognized the 
need for informing its employees of the ne- 
cessity of good public relations by conduct- 
ing training classes on that subject (p. 286) 

An the 


means by which state and local finances can 


eight-point program outlines 


be strengthened (p. 292). The report relates 
that state and local governments must re- 
form and expand their areas of taxation so 
that they will not become dependent on fed- 
eral aid to maintain and expand local serv- 


iccs. 
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Four talks on ‘‘ Management Perspectives” 


were presented at a general 


session at the 43rd annual conference of the International City Man- 


agers’ Association held in Washington, D.C., October 20-23, 1957. 


I. Management’s Social Responsibility 


By DONALD C. WAGNER* 


Managing Director, Philadelphia 


Ty 


their 


managers have been devoting 
energies for many years on 
the what, where, and how of our job 
of management. We have seen in the past 
50 years a tremendous expansion of govern- 
ment at all levels. We are now performing 
scores of services for our people which here- 
tofore were performed by themselves or 
were not obtained at all. The “‘what” of our 
job is now well established, although there 
are still areas into which we are expanding 
as our people demand it. 

It is also now well understood ‘‘where”’ 
the city manager fits into the government 
structure. He can help to formulate but does 
not determine policy; he is to exert leader- 
ship but not be out in front of the city coun- 
cil. And he serves at the pleasure of the ma- 
jority of the council. The “where” of the 
breed of city administrator represented by 
the chief administrative officer in California, 
and his cousin in New York City, Newark, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and others, is 
not as easy to define because the pattern of 
organization is still taking shape. 

The perfection of the “how” of our job as 
managers has for many of us been the justi- 
fication we gave back home for coming to 
these annual conferences these many years. 
We have continually improved our methods, 
and it naturally is expected that a city with 
a city manager will be operated efficiently 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Wagner has had 21 years 
of city manager experience in West Reading and 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania; Portsmouth, Ohio; and 
Long Beach and Yonkers, New York. Other experi- 
ence includes staff member, Public Administration 
Service; executive director, Greater Philadelphia 


Movement; and personnel director, city of Phila- 
delphia 


with better planning, well trained employ- 
ees, less red tape, courteous treatment of the 
public, and better means for communicat- 
ing with each other inside the government 
and with the public. 

We have not reached this place in our de- 
velopment as managers without some soul 
searching. Always properly disdaining par- 
tisanship, we, nevertheless, have accepted 
our responsibility for leadership at least to 
the extent that our efforts harmonize with 
the wishes of our councils. Over the years 
L. P. Cookingham has exemplified this kind 
of leadership and has implanted it into the 
practices of many protégés who are now 
successful city managers. C. A. Harrell, in 
1948, said, “‘We, as city managers, owe it to 
our communities to exercise imagi- 
nation and vision in initiating policy pro- 
posals for action by the council. We have 
the best interests of our cities at heart. That 
is our job, and that is what we work for. We 
must broaden our concept of managerial 


more 


duties and not wait for the council or even 
citizens to propose actions which we believe 
the council should consider.” 

Challenges to Management. If we accept 
this, and many of us do, we cannot avoid our 
social responsibilities as 


city managers. 


John T. Howard, in 1955, when president 


of the American Institute of Planners, stated 
that one of the purposes of government 
** ., must be the achievement of a better 
society. Its purpose is not merely coinage 
and regulation of commerce, nor the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of its citi- 


zens, but also the promotion of their health 
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and safety, and of the general welfare as 
broadly interpreted as possible.”’ 

General Electric Company has been a 
leader in facing up to the social responsibili- 
ties of business management. Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, president of General Electric, stated 
this clearly in a séries of lectures at Colum- 
bia University. 


Looking at business and finance broadly, with 
emphasis on the large organizations (that are the 
subject of study in these lectures), it would ap- 
pear that the most urgent challenges to manag- 
ers in the coming decade will lie in three rela- 
tively unexplored areas. 

First, the area of long-range planning. In a 
time of radical worldwide change, when every 
day introduces new elements of uncertainty, 
forward planning may seem to be nearly impos- 
sible—an exercise in futility. Yet there never was 
a more urgent need for long-range planning on 
the part of every business, and indeed every other 
important element of our national life. 

Second, the area of organizing, communi- 
cating, and utilizing information for decision- 
making. Business risks today tend increasingly 
to have long-term, and often irreversible effects. 
In the large enterprises, at least, it is no longer 
possible or sensible for professional managers 
to make sound decisions wholly by intuition and 
a few traditional measurements. The manager 
of the future must increasingly base his decisions 
on accurate, organized knowledge. In this area, 
we will explore the opportunities for better com- 
munication, better measurement, and better or- 
ganization of the information required to operate 
a business. 

The third frontier area to be considered (in 
this lecture) will be the baffling area of human 
motivations. The manager may have a purpose- 
ful vision of the future, implied in long-range 
planning. He may be able to develop the pat- 
terns of order and the information systems re- 
quired to achieve his plans. But they will be rel- 
atively ineffective unless he can win the whole- 
hearted support of customers, share owners, em- 


ployees, suppliers, and the public, whose under- 


’ 
standing and actions will turn the brave dreams 
into reality. In this area of motivations the man- 
ager is dealing with the core challenges of the in- 
dustrial society: what do people want out of life, 
and how can these human aspirations be realized 


in their daily work? 
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From the foregoing we are now in a posi- 
tion to define the word “social.”” We reject 
many of the dictionary meanings and select 
the two which Lawrence A. Appley, presi- 
dent of the American Management Associa- 
tion chose in his paper on ‘Social Respon- 
sibilities of the Businessman.”’ One is “‘friend- 
liness’? and the other is “tending toward 
the advancement of human society.” 

Purposes of Management. 1 have discussed 
earlier the ‘‘what,” “‘where’’ and “how” of 


, 


our job as managers. The “why” of our job 
now takes on far greater dimensions than 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s when 
competence the commodity 
solely sought after in city management. We 
no longer can think of society as being or- 
ganized the 
common protection of our persons and prop- 


technical 


was almost 


into communities solely for 


erty or simply to provide for public educa- 
tion, safe water supply, sanitary sewdge dis- 
posal, improvement of streets, and, in order 
to pay for these, the collection of taxes and 
charges of many kinds. It now becomes im- 
perative to look critically at our communi- 
ties: and governments and try to determine 


why this particular city exists, what is its 


destiny, what should be its goals, and how 
can we as managers eontribute to the ad- 
vancement of this particular segment of so- 
ciety. Mr. Appley summed up his paper as 
follows: 


Anyone’s social responsibility is to contribute 
to the advancement of society. A businessman 
makes this contribution two ways: He provides 
a product or service which advances society, and 
he leads an organization which provides oppor- 
tunities and advancement for individual mem- 
bers of society. He can fulfill both of these respon- 
sibilities most effectively when he is a thoughtful 
leader. 

A thoughtful leader is one who continually 
studies what he is doing in life and what he is get- 
ting out of life, and what others receive from life 
because of him. In business terms, this means that 
he provides time, effort, staff, and money to de- 
velop the finest products and services that can be 
distributed, to put into practice the finest code 
of ethics that it is possible for men to follow, to 
plan well the impact that his business is to have 
over a long period of time, to organize all re- 


sources into fine, dynamic outfits, and to furnish 
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the kind of leadership which inspires confidence, 
respect, and pride. It is a man’s responsibility to 
society to waste neither himself nor others. He 
must devote his life to getting the most out of 
both. 


This conclusion has even greater appli- 


cation to public management. 

Our policies, even small ones, must stand 
the test of public opinion or we are not con- 
tinued in public office. We have an alert 
press, one which looks each day for its 
“Grist for the mill.” 
directly on the public far more than the av- 
erage industrial operation does. 


Our actions impinge 


Responsi- 
bility for regulation of traffic, zoning, or 
building inspection, each restricting individ- 
ual freedom in some manner, should make 
us €ven more conscioys of our social respon- 

sibilities 

We must be concerned even more than 
industry with the motivations of our em- 
ployees. Their public contacts and their op- 
portunities for dishonesty make it imperative 
that we stress propriety and morality up and 
down and across our organization. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick laid down six 
ways in which we may test the propriety of 
our proposed actions: (1) The test of sports- 
manship: is it cricket? (2) The test of com- 
mon sense: is it wrong as well as silly? (3) 
The test of cause and effect: just what will 
happen? (4) The test of another’s position: 
what would the man I most respect prob- 
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ably do? (5) The test of mood: what would 
I do in my highest moment? and (6) the 
test of publicity: supposing my action be- 
comes publicized? 

Management of our cities faces a great 
challenge. The press, organized labor, civic 
organizations, religious 
parties, and others are demanding that the 
leadership in city hall take the initiative in 
bringing about the advancement of society. 
The problems of slums and blight, the aged, 


leaders, political 


the mentally ill, traffic and transportation, 
changing neighborhoods, civil rights, fair 
employment, and juvenile crime are only a 
few of the relatively new and critical respon- 
sibilities with great social implications. The 
management groups in our urban centers 
especially are given the responsibility for de- 
termining whether our cities as we now know 
them will survive. If we strive for the proper 
balance of industry, commerce, and resi- 
dential development, if we thus assure our 
people steady employment, if we can arrest 
the flight and blight, and do this without 
overwhelming our people with taxes, our 
urban centers will continue to prosper at 
the core as well as on the fringes. 

The challenge is frightening. It must be 
met with courage. We in public manage- 
ment must be convinced as to the serious- 
ness of these issues, and we must be prepared 
to supply much of the leadership necessary 
to accomplish their solution. 





II. A Look at Ourselves as Managers 


By MARK 
Village Manager, 


N OUR profession we are particularly 

aware of the dangers in oversimplifying 

a complex problem, and yet in attempt- 
ing to speak about 1,500 city managers in 
15 minutes I’m sure I will be guilty of this 
mistake. In this case, however, I have the 
assistance of some 30 other managers who 
were kind enough to write me their thoughts 
on a few questions I put to them. I have se- 
lected some comments from their replies, 
which totaled 150 pages, and verbatim quo- 
tations from these managers comprise the 
substance of this analysis. 

We know that managers prepare budg- 
ets, answer complaints, attend a lot of meet- 
ings, see that garbage is collected, and oc- 
casionally get fired. But what, more general- 
ly, are they trying to accomplish? What is 
their philosophy about the job? What would 
they like to contribute to our way of life that 
will mark in 
what one manager says: 


make some history? This is 

I’m afraid that the urban environment is here 
to stay, and I think that large numbers of people 
trying to live together in relatively restricted 
areas will always create an interminable number 
of problems. Working as the executive head of an 
organization which tries to find some answer for 
these problems so that urban living can have a 
maximum degree of enjoyment, personally gives 


me a great deal of satisfaction. 


One of our more philosophical managers, 
a past president, puts it this way: 

The main contribution to any city by a man- 
ager is the careful analysis of all of the political, 
social, economic and religious forces in the com- 
munity as expressed through the political organ- 
izations within the community, so that these 
forces may be expressed and channeled to the 
highest level of the common good. 

The manager is generally successful in the 


true sense to the degree that he can clarify and 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Keane was on the field 
staff of Public Administration Service and assistant 
to the city manager of Wichita, Kansas, prior to his 
first manager appointment in Shorewood, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1950. He has been manager of Oak Park 
since August, 1953. 


E. KEANE* 

Oak Park, Illinois 
aid in the organization of these social forces in 
the direction in which the best intelligence and 
the common culture of the community he serves 
will permit the community to go. Our profession 
has no meaning unless our aim is service, and the 
level of service must always be determined with- 
in the limits of the basic general ideals and think- 


ing of the community. 


Certainly men of such motivations must 


have some characteristics in common. In 

the following comments, you will note they , 
are all talking about other managers, not 

themselves, so they should be fairly objec- 

tive. One manager said this: 


Personal characteristics which I observe in 
other managers are an intense interest in finding 
better ways to do things, perhaps a certain degree 
of lack of modesty. Generally speaking I think 
they are rather a personable group, possess above 
average intestinal fortitude, and a certain amount 


of aggressiveness 


A 


puts it this way: 


manager less inclined to generalize 

Managers as people. Not homogeneous. Some 
good, some bad. Those I like and whom I sus- 
pect of being good managers all seem to have a 
good sense of humor (they like my jokes), a lot of 
energy, a love of their work, a gift of gab, and a 
pleasant disposition. I think the good ones com- 
pare with the best in private industry. I think 
the best city managers get more accomplished 
through teamwork and inspiration of their sub- 
ordinates than would be found in many business 
organizations. I think good managers are natural 
persuaders, using reason in preference to au- 


thority 


Possibly true of many managers was this 
appraisal: 

First, in general, they all take ulcer or sleeping 
tablets. Second, they are probably a little more 
serious minded than the average group of busi- 
ness people that get together. Third, they all like 
to tell the rest of thé group things they have ac- 
complished in their city, éverlooking the things 


that have flopped. 
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This estimate is again from our philosoph- 
ical friend: 

In any group of managers the personal char- 
acteristics that’ are held in common are: (1) a 
fairly high level of personal courage as expressed 
a will- 
ingness to discuss ideas and still sustain a posi- 


by relationships with ideas and people— 


tion; (2) a reasonably high desire to be of service 
in the area of public life; and (3) a strong moti- 
vation to be at the point of decision rather than 
removed from it, even a short distance. 

And here is the practical man: 

I think most managers have a good sense of 
humor, and in addition I believe they have all 
learned not to overestimate their own importance 
in the general scheme of things. Being a manager 
seems to have a method of its own of taking all 
of the conceit out of one’s disposition. My ob- 
servation, also, is that most managers of my ac- 
quaintance have a high sense of integrity, and 
they also have a great deal of objectivity in deal- 
ing with their problems. There may be some 
dreamers in the profession, but by and large they 
are intensely practical men. 

° 


City managers speak enthusiastically of 
their jobs and of their struggle with its in- 


herent problems. The next group of com- 
ments represent some of the ups and downs 
of emotional impact experienced in the job; 
this is the way they say they feel about what 
happens to them, day in and day out on the 
job: 

I think 


which comes as a result of many factors, some of 


that all managers receive criticism 


which are beyond their control and some of 
which are influenced by their own personalities 
and errors 

In this latter respect, I think that managers 
have in common with all people, both the right 
and the obligation to learn by experience, 

Certainly, criticism bothers everybody and 
the main question concerning it is whether we 
have an adult attitude and grow as the result of 
the criticism, or whether we become frustrated 


and emotional and refuse to adapt ourselves to it. 


Next, the relaxed observer of human con- 
flict: 

I get a kick out of people and their problems. 
The woman who gets in a fight with her neighbor 
over an alley or a dog, or a tree. The man who 


swears that he has no water leak and his wife tells 
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the meter reader that they were gone for two 
weeks and when they came home they discov- 
ered that the stool was running all the time they 
were gone. Etc., etc. People are funny. 


This one makes a confession: 


’ 


This ‘‘center of criticism” position is, in my 
experience, one of the difficult aspects of our job, 
and I believe it bothers most of us even though 


we do not like to admit it. 


This one finds himself in the middle: 

The manager often finds himself in the posi- 
tion of having to mediate conflicts of interests. 
He has to deal with the general public, he must 
have a very close working relationship with the 
Council, and then the employees look to him for 
guidance and consideration. Frequently, he is 
criticised for not moving fast enough; on other 
occasions he is accused of being rather impetuous 
or aggressive in moving too quickly before he has 
marshalled all of the necessary facts about some 
particular project. I believe the fact that you 
know that you will perhaps be the center of criti- 
cism is a healthy situation, since it will require 
you to evaluate your plan of action quite care- 


fully before you proceed. 


Here is some perspective about public 
management compared with private busi- 
ness: 


’ 


The “‘natural center for criticism” is the pri- 
mary difference between the Manager’s position 
and that of a business executive. Otherwise, I 
tend to feel that private management is very 
similar—at least in the daily techniques of man- 
agement. The difference, however, is a big one 
and shapes the whole course of our activity. Mis- 
takes that occur in business are “‘family mistakes”’ 
while the same mistakes in public service are 
often worthy of scathing editorials and general 
public discussion. Yet, we should be proud of our 
“natural center for criticism.” I believe very 
strongly that the spotlight of publicity should at 
all times be focused on those who conduct the 
public’s business. Sometimes this spotlight is 
glaring and personally uncomfortable, but it is 
vitally necessary and should be welcomed. The 
government official’s center of criticism—as a 
way of life—should be encouraged by City Man- 
agers. It is one of our greatest strengths as a coun- 
try, and Managers who do not understand this as 
it applies to them personally will always in my 


opihion encounter great personal difficulty. A 
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lack of perspective on this point alone cari easily 


determine the success or failure of a technically 
competent man 


Finally, a statement which I hope we 
could all make: 


If I had a million dollars and didn’t have to 
depend upon a salary at all, I would like to do 


what I am doing because I think it is fun. 


The Man as Manager. The complex expe- 
riences and varied personalities of city man- 
agers are obviously difficult to summarize 
or squeeze into a recognizable shape. The 
comments I’ve quoted from a few of these 
men, present only a glimpse of the total 
picture. Cast as I am in a reporter’s role, I 
feel obliged to come up with some conclu- 
sions, and so I submit herewith an over-all 
appraisal of this man known as city manager; 
even though it fits no one in particular, it 
may fit most of them in general. ‘ 

1. He becomes a city manager primarily 
because he wants to contribute to the im- 
provement of government. He has seen how 
dishonest, inefficient, stagnated and undem- 
ocratic it can be. He thinks that people who 
live in our urban communities deserve bet- 
ter, and, at least when he’s young, thinks 
he’s the answer to their prayers. 

2. He also became a city manager be- 
cause salaries are generally better than in 
other public positions and because he can 
more rapidly reach a position where he 
personally influences the progress of public 
affairs. 

3. He is often frustrated because he knows 
how much needs doing, has some idea of 
how to do it, and has to be infinitely patient 
in getting it done. 

4. He is generally pretty humble, not 
given to dogmatic ideas, for the very prac- 
tical reason that his position at the hub of 
local democracy won’t tolerate such a lux- 
ury. Yet, he is firm about matters of public 
ethics, which means much more to him 
than plain honesty, and is not willing to be 
submissive in this area. 

5. He tends to personalize every slander 
or complaint about anything in the entire 


city. However, one of the outstanding signs’ 


of maturity and experience in his job is his 
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capacity to detect which needles can be ig- 
nored and which ones can draw a little 
blood. 

6. He is acutely aware of his insecurity. 
This may be what makes him work so hard, 
because he doesn’t really want to move to 
another city, even by his own choice. 

7. He strives for perfect emotional bal- 
ance because he encounters so much of the 
extremes. 

8. He has a deep respect for genuine po- 
litical leadership, seeks to make the respect 
mutual, and is convinced that neither can 
be effective without the other. 

9. He is a good husband, because his wife 
sees him too little to tire of him. His wife 
thinks he is the smartest man in the city, 
wishes he had three assistants, knows he’s 
uriderpaid and somehow has lots of children 

maybe to have some company around 
the house. 

10. The older managers think the young 
ones are naive, overloaded with book learn- 
ing, impatient with democracy, carrying a 
torch, and moving ahead too fast; the young- 
er managers think the older ones are in a 
rut, have compromised their ideals, are too 
concerned with personal comfort, and are 
not fulfilling their ‘‘leadership role.” 

11. Most managers seem to have a sense 
of relaxation, a sense of losing themselves in 
others, a sense of understanding human mo- 
tivations, and a sense of enjoying what 
they’re doing. 

12. Finally, this conglomerate profession 
is one of the most vital groups in positions 
They 
making an impact on government in all lev- 


of influence in our democracy are 
els which is slowly and firmly helping re- 
shape it to meet the demands of modern so- 
ciety. And possibly of most significance, 
they are attracting more and more com- 
petent citizens, young and old, into local 
elected and appointed public service be- 
cause 


manager the 


block of futility, stagnation, and dishonor, 


government refmhoves 
by placing in the hands of the people a re- 
sponsive tool which they can understand 
and use efficiently to build the kind of city 
they dream about. 





Ill. What City Managers Can Learn from Business 


By CHARLES STAUFFACHER* 


Vice President, Continental Can Company, New York 


ROBABLY the broadest common de- 

nominator among executives through- 

out the world in industrial, military, 
governmental, academic, scientific, and cleri- 
cal pursuits, to name but a few, is the mutual 
concern with the problems and practices of 
management. This may be a highly con- 
scious and organized concern-—as for exam- 
ple in General Electric, the Air Force, and 
hundreds of other large units—or it may be 
an unconscious and, accidentally or pur- 
posely, a disorganized concern, as in the 
country store. But whether affirmed or bur- 
ied, the basic problems and the basic man- 
agement approaches to their solution are 
universal. 

‘The second common denominator is the 
management function and the role of man- 
agement in our complex society. In recent 
years the so-called principles of manage- 
ment have undergone some attack by writ- 
ers with an emphasis on psychological and 
sociological behavior who have empha- 
sized human processes rather than the for- 
Neither school the 
other. Both have value, and both affirm the 


mal structure. negates 
universality of the management problem in 
human experience. 

In the face of this documentation I do not 
know of any techniques and methods which 
business can present to city managers which 
have not been well chronicled or advertised. 
I can only cite certain points of emphasis. 
The flow between government and business 
is by no means a one-way street. The great- 
est management problems of our day have 
been posed when government was called 
upon to meet major problems of our nation- 
al life. The challenge of these tasks brought 
together men from all the centers of our na- 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Stauffacher was appoint- 
ed control officer of Continental Can in 1952 and 
vice president, finance, in 1954. Prior to that he had 
been with the United States Bureau of the Budget 
from 1941 to 1943, in naval service from 1943 to 
1946, and with the Bureau again from 1946 to 
1952. He held several responsible positions in the 
Bureau of the Budget including assistant director 


in charge of administrative management and ex- 
ecutive assistant director 


tional life and promoted a tremendous inter- 
change in thinking and experience. 

I now propose to comment briefly on a 
number of management tasks which, for ’ 
purposes of classification, can be labeled as 
budgeting, and engineering, 
personnel, top policy formulation, and the 
working climate. 


accounting 


The Budget. A good budget is a financial 
plan to accomplish the objectives of the or- 
ganization. It is all inclusive. It should flow 
from a basic plan and should be supported 
by the detailed plans which underlie its ac- 
complishment. Effective use of the budget 
gives management a most practical tool of 
planning and control. There is little argu- 
ment to the use of this technique since the 
justification of financial needs and steward- 
ship require it—whether to bankers, stock- 
holders or local citizens. 


What the 


routine budget system which grinds out the 


makes difference between a 
necessary schedules and one which really 
provides an effective measure of manage- 
ment planning, communication, and re- 
view? Fundamentally it is the same thing 
the the 


sloppy and the hard-blocking football teams 


which makes difference between 

‘discipline in the rules of the game, under- 
standing of the plays and their objective, 
skill in the execution of assigned tasks, and 
desire to do a good job. 

Effective budgeting requires the training 
on these four fundamentals of all operating 
and staff managers from the supervisor on 
up. It requires digging to be sure that the 
proposed figures are on a solid foundation, 
both financially and in terms of programs. 
While there must be some specialization in 
setting up the procedures and the ground 
rules, the budget must be the job of every 
executive. 

Industry is doing an increasingly large 
job of training to develop this idea. It is pe- 
culiarly able to tie the budget in with other 
management jobs and with incentive pay so 
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that it gets priority attention. Public man- 
agement has not been unaware of these de- 
velopments, but the flexibility to combine 
management techniques has not been as 
available. 

Accounting and Industrial Engineering. Close- 
ly related to the budgeting process is the ac- 
counting job and, in industry, the industrial 
engineering job. An industrial engineer in 
industry makes detailed studies to produce 
standard cost data for the budget. On this 
base of industrial engineering it is possible 
to produce cost figures from an industrial 
accounting system which can provide highly 
refined information to managers as to the 
progress of operations in relation to plan. 

As a general statement, the weakest link 
in public budgeting, as I have observed it, 
is the lack of something comparable to the 
base which industrial engineering standards 
and industrial accounting provide to the 
private budget. ‘The general clamor for so- 
called “performance budgeting”’ in federal, 
state, and local government is an attempt to 
reach this. One of the major differences is 
that than 


industry accepts more readily 


most public bodies the fact that the instal-. 


lation and maintenance of a system to pro- 
vide this financial 
money. Beyond this, it requires a rather high 


type of control costs 
degree of consistency and determination be- 
cause such systems do not come into exist- 
ence without argument and changes in the 
ways of doing things. 

The city manager in general is closer to 
industry experience in the matter of ac- 
counting and engineering than are many 
of his counterparts at the state and federal 
level. Many cities have developed excellent 
budget yardsticks and accounting systems 
which support them. They are exceedingly 
effective management techniques. 

Personnel. In the area of personnel ad- 
ministration, industrial managers again en- 
joy greater flexibility with respect to the es- 
tablishment of wage scales. The design and 
incentive plans for 


administration of pay 


industrial employment are an example 


Few, if any, cities are permitted to have in- 
centive Incentive 
many industries have discovered, are a dou- 


pay plans systems, as 


ble edged sword, and deficiencies in their 
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administration can reverse the intended ef- 
fect. Pay incentives in public agencies are 
almost nonexistent. 

The real necessity today in both industry 
and government is for the development of 
skills, not just manual skills but skills in the 
understanding of function or mission; the 
skill of thinking about what you are doing 
and how it can be done better; the skill of 
leadership; the skill of communication; and 
the skill of adaptation to new circumstances. 

What leads a man to want to develop 
these skills in himself or in others? This is the 
We know from 
research that it is not money alone, nor the 


unknown in administration 


desire for recognition alone, nor apprecia- 
tion for past or future favors alone. It is one 
of the most fascinating parts of the manage- 
rial act to discover the particular combina- 
tion of relationships which can create a 
high morale, a team spirit, and a bit of zip 
in administration which is the difference be- 
tween a poorly run and a proudly run or- 
ganization, whether it be a city or a group 
of factories. 

Top Policy Formulation. Nearly’ all 


managers sit in a dual position on this func- 


top 


tion. They are a part of the policy formulat- 
ing group, and they control the administra- 
tion of the system which provides this group 
with the bulk of its data. 

In the industrial world the board of di- 
rectors is the policy formulating group com- 


parable to the city council. The tec hnique I 


would like to stress in the city manager’s 
role in top policy formulation is to have the 
regular processes of management and con- 
trol so designed that they contribute direct- 
ly to the top policy area, The budget is again 
a useful illustration. Careful preparation and 
review of the budget should identify the ma- 
jor policy issues in the operations of a com- 
pany or a city. Careful review of the prog- 
ress during the year against budgeted pro- 
grams will indicate the solution or the in- 
creasing urgency of such problems 

In addition, the manager must be ready 
to organize additional data from special 
studies or from other sources more detac he d 
from the administrative team for the guid- 
ance of the council or the board. The most 


successful board procedures in industry are 
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those in which a continuity in management 
system has made the task of the board in be- 
ing informed about and acting on the prob- 
lems of the business as easy as possible. In 
effect the board has achieved a manage- 
ment system as the basis for its intelligence 
in which it has confidence and which it fully 
understands. 

A management system is an important 
factor in my thinking about what business 
has to offer to government as a way of pro- 
viding Fundamentally, it 
means the related procedures for planning, 


management. 


deciding upon, reporting, and controlling 
operations are maintained so that assigned 
functions are performed at the proper levels 
and management control of activities is with- 
in prescribed standards. That is a mouthful 
of a phrase, but I hope it is clear. It is the only 
way by which centralized policy control can 
be maintained over highly decentralized op- 
erations, and this is in effect the major man- 
agement policy of big business in the United 
States today. 

The Working Climate. Our major interest 
in the working climate is its effect on the 
ability of the enterprise to achieve efficient 
management of its programs and to work 
continuously to improve that management. 
Generally speaking, some definite stability 
in an organization and particularly in its di- 
rection is needed to provide a climate for ef- 
fective management. Also, again generally 
speaking, it is easier to find stability in the 
structure of a business concern than in a 
governmental body. Most business concerns 
have an identity between the management 
and the governing body which is stronger 
than in most political bodies. This is cer- 
tainly not to criticize the political organiza- 
tion, for it was not created to be solely an 
efficient organization but also to safeguard 
basic rights. 

Another factor in the management cli- 
mate is that the scope of an assigned mission 
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within business management is normally 
less broad than in government. 

A third factor is that it is normally easier 
to obtain decisions within a business organi- 
zation because responsibility is more cen- 
tralized and more clearly assigned. 

Taking these factors together, it seems to 
me that where the management desires to 
do so it is more possible to create what I have 
termed an effective management system 
within the business framework than within 
a political government framework. 

Now it is just these factors which led to 
the creation of the city manager role some 
years ago in an effort to isolate the manage- 
ment job from the political factors and to 
create conditions within which the adminis- 
trative job could go forward on high stand- 
ards of efficiency. 


The best technique for improvement in 


either government or business administra- 


tion is to keep working at it. There are few 
“full blueprint” management jobs in exist- 
ence. Most are the result of a brick here, a 
stone there, possibly even a whole room at 
one time, plus skillful rounding of the edges 
to tie the whole thing together. 

The age of automation in management 
is upon us and I know that everyone in this 
room will be attending sessions, reading ar- 
ticles, writing memos to his subordinates, 
and reading their reports in turn with re- 
spect to the latest electronic gadget, the 
newest metering device, and so on. These 
techniques, in my limited experience with 
them, make more imperative the existence of 
a “management system’”’ because their ca- 
pacity and breadth require more coordina- 
tion. To develop this system, to promote its 
understanding throughout the organiza- 
tion, to train people, to make the manage- 
ment program the operating link of the or- 
ganization, and to keep working at its im- 
provement—these the techniques of 
business administration at the management 
level. 


are 





IV. What's Ahead in Management? 


By MATTHIAS E. LUKENS* 


Assistant Executive Director, Port of New York Authority 


ESPITE the fact that the world of 

Buck Rogers and Science Fiction 

seems each day to be more and more 
upon us, I know you'll be relieved to hear 
that my crystal ball indicates that the man- 
ager is here to stay. Notwithstanding the fur- 
ther development of automatons, digital com- 
puters, and electronic brains of all sorts I see 
no indication that the professional manager 
will become obsolete. The more developed 
we become technologically the greater the 
need for more and better professional man- 
agers. The more specialized and advanced 
we become in science the more important 
becomes the role of persons possessing the 
deft managerial skills of providing leader- 
ship, of supervising specialists, of planning 
and coordinating the diverse elements of an 
organization, and of making “right” deci- 
sions that reflect sound judgments as well 
as scientific facts. 

The events of the 20th century have been 
phenomenal when viewed in perspective with 
the rest of modern history. Progress has taken 
place at lightning speed—-so fast in fact that 
usually there is insufficient time to digest and 
assimilate what has been accomplished and 
be prepared for succeeding logical steps. 
Airplanes still in their infancy 20 years ago 
are now not only jet and supersonic but 
are obsolete almost as soon as they are built. 
The recent press and radio coverage of the 
missile and the space satellite programs and 
what they portend hardly justifies my taking 
further time to develop the theme that this is 
not only a time of change but it is a time of 
increasingly rapid change. 

But what of the impact of the atomic and 
elec tronic ages upon management? In what 
ways will the manager and his functions be 
reshaped and influenced by the fast moving 
developments in science? I am afraid that I 
am forced to part company with those over- 


* Eprror’s 
service 


Nore: Mr. Lukens began his public 
in the office of the city manager at 
Cincinnati and has had extensive experience in lo- 
cal, state, and federal government. He has been in 
his present position since 1947 and is a past president 
of the American Society for Public Administration. 


career 


eager and overimaginative prophets who 
see the predominance of the manager who is 
a mathematics and science genius. 

The Future Manager. The manager of the 
future, | am certain, will be little different 
from ihe manager of today physically, men- 
tally, and genetically. ‘Tomorrow’s manag- 
er and his field of endeavor will change not 
in substance but in scope; not intrinsically, 
but in the size and the complexities of the 
problems which must be solved. Problem 
solving and decision making will continue 
to be key responsibilities of the manager, but 
there will be differences in the tools available 
to the manager, in the techniques which he 
must master and must adapt to changing 
conditions. 

First, he will be better educated and 
trained for his job than today’s managers 
because the increasing complexities of his 
responsibilities will require it. There will be 
better education available to him because 
there will be a greater body of experience 
in administration and because we will have 
progressed further in the development of the 
science and art of management. Greatly 
improved tools of management will be avail- 
able to him, such as: a classification and 
leadership techniques and 


proven 


evaluation of 


methods; theories of 


organization; 
new techniques to facilitate decision making 
and creative thinking; new and more accu- 
rate forecasting techniques to aid in long 
range planning; an identification and deter- 
mination of the effect of the important means 
of motivating people; more precise stand- 
ards and measurements in connection with 
the performance of personnel and of serv- 
ices, and better and faster controls, some of 
which will be the fruits of electronic aids and 
automation; and new techniques for evalu- 
ating the needs and desires of people for 
government services 

Second, tomorrow’s manager will be a 
real “‘pro.”’ He will achieve increasing status 
and recognition as a professional because 


of the demands for special qualifications, 
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education, experience aad skills which make 
for a successful administrator. With this in- 
creasing professionalization in the over-all 
field of management there will occur a great 
deal of cross-fertilization and interchange- 
ability of managers between levels of gov- 
ernment and between the public and private 
sectors. , 

Third, in the process of acquiring his ed- 
ucation and experience the qualified man- 
ager will develop far greater depth and 
knowledge in all of the social sciences. In 
order to provide him with perspective in 
dealing with day-to-day problems, he will 
increasingly develop and superimpose a 
philosophy of management over his activi- 
ties. Such a guiding philosophy will assist 
him in resisting the pressures on him to sub- 
mit to neatly packaged solutions, trim or- 
ganizational lines, and superficial charac- 
teristics of orderliness. 

Fourth, greater authority will be dele- 
gated to our public manager of the future 
(and let us hope he will further delegate to 
those below him), and he will have greater 
freedom for independent action not only be- 
cause he will have to have it to be effective 
but also because there will exist more effec- 
tive checks will be 
available to the executive and the legislative 


and balances which 
body in the form of more precise standards, 
measurements, and controls. And he will 
also have greater responsibility not only be- 
cause of his enlarged ability but especially 
the 
ment will force him to accept such respon- 
sibility. 


because increasing scope of govern- 


Now in looking ahead for management 
maybe I have looked too far ahead. The 
truth of the matter is that you and I could 


be better managers today if we only man- 
aged as well as we knew how, or to put it 
differently, if we only applied all of the man- 
agement knowledge that we have and which 
is available to us today. 

The Manager of Today. Too often we are 
busy with today’s crises and problems. ‘Too 
often it is easier to put off till tomorrow 
what we should do today in facing manage- 
ment problems or instituting management 
improvements. Too often we accept the sta- 
tus quo as inevitable. What we need to do 
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most of all is to apply our managerial talents 
and abilities to managing. Not only should 
we, as individuals, but our key management 
group should regularly use our analytical, 
diagnostic and problem-solving powers to 
assess our job of managing, to identify major 
unsolved or partially solved management 
problems that deserve attention, and to work 
out solutions and the means and times for 
their accomplishments. 

And in the event you are one of those 
managers who is on top of his job, has 
solved all his problems, and considers him- 
self ready to face the future, it’s time to ask 
yourself some pertinent questions. 

Do you have a basic management philos- 
ophy and attitude that you have clearly and 
simply defined and spelled out? If you do, 
are your employees aware of them and do 
they understand them? And beyond that, do 
they coincide with the philosophy and atti- 
tude of your management group? 

How well does your civil service or per- 
sonnel system serve as a flexible, effective 
tool of management? Does it permit you to 
have a positive, progressive personnel pro- 
gram that enables you to secure and retain 
the most competent, efficient and trust- 
worthy employees available and to dismiss 
readily those who are not; and that enables 
you to establish maintain desirable 
employee relations and conditions of em- 
ployment? 


and 


How do the pay scales, compensation 
rates, and fringe benefits for your nonexecu- 
tive employees compare with private em- 
ployment and other competing employers? 
Certainly the performance of essential pub- 
lic services today requires at least the same 
degree of competence and skills (and in some 
instances a greater degree) as other employ- 
ment. The inability of government, due pri- 
marily to inadequate compensation, to at- 
tract and keep qualified and competent 
skilled, technical, and professional personnel 
today is rapidly becoming a nation-wide 
problem. And let us not forget the manage- 
ment group in government. While their sal- 
aries and benefits cannot possibly match 
private industry compensation for compara- 
ble responsibility, there is no valid reason 
why governmental managerial posts should 
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not carry salaries that better reflect their 
heavy and demanding responsibilities. 

With all the knowledge we have today of 
the key importance of the line supervisor, 
from department head to the first-level su- 
pervisor, what have you done to modernize 
your selection process to get good or poten- 
tially good supervisors; to institute training 
programs for all levels of supervisors or man- 
agers; to improve supervision; to delegate 
authority right on down the line and to work 
at further delegation; and to make your 
managers and supervisors responsible for 
management control including giving them 
tools which they need to exercise it, such as 
full responsibility for personnel manage- 
ment, administrative management and fi- 
nancial management? 

What about the state of your planning? 
Is this one of those required activities that 
your city charter prescribes and that is car- 
ried on by a somewhat semi-autonomous 
planning commission, which, in accordance 
with the law, must and does produce a city- 
beautiful plan every five years? Or have you 
made planning the keystone of your whole 
management effort, using long range plan- 
ning based on population, social, and eco- 
nomic trends to set objectives for a better 
city; short range program planning to set 
priorities, to balance programs, and to pro- 
vide goals; management planning to provide 
an orderly basis for improved and more ef- 
fective management; and such other plan- 
ning as operations planning and project 
planning? And what about area planning? 


To what degree have you concerned your- 


self with problems of government in your 
metropolitan area that involve more than 
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just your city or local government, and to 
what extent have you taken the initiative 
and leadership to find cooperative solutions 
to those problems? 

Are you making full use of the most mod- 
ern management techniques for improving 
performance and service and a minimum 
of costs including such things as meaning- 
ful and realistic program budgeting, the de- 
velopment of performance standards, and 
fullest application 
methods? 


and use of machine 

Obviously this is not an exhaustive list 
of what you and I can do to be better man- 
agers: But it does suggest how we can be 
best prepared to meet the challenge of to- 
morrow. 

It seems to me that management of to- 
morrow if it is to keep pace with the flood- 
tide of scientific and social developments, 
while at the same time professionalizing in 
the higher sense of the term, must maintain 
its dynamic virility by a continuing and con- 
stant re-evaluation and re-appraisal of its 
techniques and tools; it must stress purpose 
over process by constantly remolding the 
process to more adequately serve new and 
different purposes. And the manager of to- 
morrow Can make vast progress even if no 
new “programs’’ are discovered or formu- 
lated, even if no new frontiers are opened, 
The present body of management knowl- 
edge is quite extensive; many areas of man- 
agement knowledge are presently barely 
discovered, much less developed or applied 
Tomorrow’s manager will accomplish much 
if he will simply better develop and apply 
the techniques, tools, and knowledge known 
today more capably to the tasks of tomorrow. 





News of the Month 


Fire Prevention Augmented by 
Unit Inspection Program 


UNIT inspection program is used in 

Cincinnati, Ohio, to supplement the 
fire prevention and inspection activities of 
the fire prevention bureau of the city fire 
department, The bureau, one of the first 
organized in the country, has always had 
the responsibility for the inspection of all 
types of commercial, industrial, and resi- 
dential structures. 

‘The bureau has 55 fire fighters in addi- 
tion to supervisors, and one of its goals is to 
inspect every occupancy at least once each 
year. This goal has been out of reach in re- 
cent years because of increasing population, 
expanded areas, and new construction. 
Therefore certain fire companies and their 
entire manpower have been assigned on a 
rotatiag basis on a unit inspection program 
to supplement the work of the bureau. 

Each fire company is sent to a designated 
area, the apparatus is stationed on the street, 
and one man remains in communication 
by two-way radio. The fire companies use 
a “target” or category system of inspection 
with buildings classified by nature of occu- 
pancy Five 
classifications for inspections have been es- 


and past inspection records. 
tablished ranging from less than two weeks 
to once per year. Colored file cards enable 
the 
classification and, if necessary, to have an 


a company commander to determine 


occupancy inspected daily, weekly, or as 
needed to remedy defects. In addition, cer- 
tain parts of specific occupancies are known 
the 


hese areas are so classified 


to be more hazardous than others in 
same building 
for more frequent inspections. 

Ihe first several months of the unit in- 
spection program have been very satisfac- 
tory. Individual fire companies have aver- 
aged 80 to 100 inspections per day compared 
to 20 inspections by one inspector from the 
fire prevention bureau. Every single and 
multiple dwelling will be inspected at least 


once each year, and firemen will gain valu- 


able knowledge on the location of actual 
‘and potential hazards. In addition the pro- 
gram provides good public relations when 
the fire apparatus are frequently seen on the 
street, and the firemen answer questions and 
disseminate fire prevention information.- 

C. A. HARRELL, city manager, Cincinnati. 


_ Develops Training Program 
for Public Relations 
INETY city employees in Savannah, 
Georgia, have participated in two 
public relations training courses given in 
the spring and fall of 1957. 
the “public service training program,’ 


Designated as 
’ the 
courses were intended to provide a basic 
public relations approach for city employees 
and to develop a team spirit. Participants 
were largely clerical, stenographic, and su- 
pervisory personnel. 

‘The course included four two-hour ses- 
sions and a one-hour final examination. 
Discussions rather than lectures were used, 
and the first course was conducted by the 
assistant city manager and the second by 
the city personnel technician. The first ses- 
sion for each course dealt with basic rules of 
public relations, the second with developing 
better understanding on the part of the pub- 
lic and employees of the public’s problems 
and attitudes, the third with the functions 
of city departments and the opportunities 
to provide helpful information, and the 
fourth with the role of the individual in pub- 
lic relations. In the fourth session the tech- 
nique of role-playing was used experimen- 
tally. 

The last session was a final examination, 
and each participant was asked to fill out an 
evaluation sheet. The evaluation by partici- 
pants showed that the most valuable part 
of the course was the discussion on the role 
of employees in public relations. Less im- 
portance was assigned to films, role-playing, 
and case studies. 

Each employee was given a certificate 
upon satislactory completion of the course 
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at a formal ceremony. The results of the 
training have been highly satisfactory, and 
the city intends to provide this training 
twice each year on a refresher basis for cur- 
rent employees and also for new employees. 
A refresher course for departmental secre- 
taries is now being planned with special em- 
phasis on purchasing, financial, and per- 
sonnel procedures.—L. FRANKLIN BLITz, 
JR., assistant city manager, Savannah. 


Establishes Committee for 
Municipal Bonds 
HE National Munici- 


pal Bonds has been created with mem- 


Committee for 


bership consisting of 16 prominent officials 
of state and local government, education, 
business, 


and organizations 


The Committee will aid state and local gov- 


professional 


ernments in their future bond financing by 
attracting institutional investors. It is sup- 
bill (H.R. 8702) 
which is designed to attract the funds of all 
investment companies which derive 90 per 


porting a congressional 


cent of their gross income from dividends, 
interest, and gains on the sale of stocks and 
bonds. The bill would preserve the tax-free 
status of the interest on municipal bonds as 
it passes through the investment company 
to the shareholder. 

Municipal officials who are members of 
Carl H. Chatters, city 
Develle, 
director of finance, New Orleans; Harry D. 
Ross, city controller, San Francisco; E. Si- 
menson, mayor, Wenatchee, Washington; 
Raymond R. Tucker, Saint 
Louis, Missouri. 


the committee are: 
comptroller, Chicago; Robert E 


and mayor, 


City Revenues, Expenditures 
Set Record in 1956 


HE financial scale of municipal govern- 


ments continued to increase during 
1956. City revenue, expenditure, indebted- 
ness, and financial holdings all reached new 
highs according to the Bureau of the Census 
report, City Government Finances in 1956 (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). 

Total city 
amounted to $10,942 million, or 7.0 per 


revenue of governments 


cent more than in 1955. General revenue— 
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revenue excluding utility and employee re- 
tirement was $8,442 million in 
1956, or 7.9 per cent more than in 1955. 
City expenditure of $11,265 million in 1956 
was 6.9 per cent more than 1955 expendi- 


amounts 


ture. General expenditure—spending other 
than for utility and employee retirement 
puposes—totaled $8,522 million in 1956, or 
6.8 per cent higher than in 1955. 

In addition to the amounts received from 
taxes and other revenue sources, cities bor- 
rowed $2,190 million in fiscal 1956. This-is 
slightly more than total municipal borrow- 
ing in 1955. The cities redeemed nearly $1 
billion in preexisting debt during the year. 
At the end of fiscal 1956 municipal debt 
outstanding was a record $16,937 million 
or 6.0 per cent more than the year before. 


New Annexation Doubles 
City Limits 
‘NRIFFIN, Georgia, has annexed 3.7 
square miles with a population of 
6,000 inhabitants to double the area of the 
city. This completed a two-year effort by 
city officials and interested citizens to gain 
support for such a move from, people in the 
city and in the annexed area. 
The city commissioners first engaged a 
and make 
recommendations on the problems caused 


planning consultant to survey 


by developed settlements in the unincor- 
After study- 
ing and accepting the firm’s recommenda- 


porated areas outside the city 


tion, the commission in April, 1956, pro- 


cured from the state general assembly 
authority to hold a referendum both within 
An ex-” 
tensive information campaign for annexa- 


tion 


and outside the city on annexation 


was conducted through city reports, 
area meetings, civic clubs, newspapers, and 
radio. Voting inside the city favored annex- 
ation by a three-to-one majority, but failed 
Another elec- 


tion, however, was held one year 


by 20 votes outside the city 
later just 
in the unincorporated area, and annexation 
overwhelmingly was approved 

Thus far, annexation has provided the 
new area with fire protection, lowering the 
insurance rate from 65 cents to 20 cents per 
$100 of valuation insured 
tapping charges were lowered to existing 


Water rates and 
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city rates. Police protection, garbage col- 
lection, and other services were extended. 
Plans were made showing the number of 
street lights, fire plugs, water mains, sani- 
tary facilities, and paved streets that will be 
needed by the new area. 


‘The city has added a new fire sub-station, 


$18,000 in fire plugs, five policemen, a police 
patrol car, a new packer type garbage truck 
with crew, and other personnel and equip- 
ment fo service the annexed area. 


Recommends Election To Create 
Metropolitan Corporation 


FT HE Seattle, King County Metropolitan 

Problems Advisory Committee has rec- 
the various 
cities in the metropolitan area that they 
the 
commissioners to call an election for March, 
1958, to create a metropolitan municipal 


ommended to the councils of 


adopt resolutions requesting county 


corporation, State legislation passed in 1957 
allows metropolitan municipal corporations 
to be established (see’ PuBLic MANAGEMENT, 
June, 1957, pp. 134-35). The 48-member 
committee found that several needs for mu- 
nicipal services exist which cannot be han- 
dled by individual cities and recommended 
toward three 


a metropolitan approach 


problems: sewerage, public ‘transit, and 
public planning. 

Disposal of sewage by various cities into 
nearby -waterways threatens to destroy these 
areas as community recreational and fishery 
assets. The high cost of construction pre- 
vents individual sewer districts and cities 
from undertaking a program against such 
pollution. For example, the cost of treating 
sewage is $60 to $90 per 1,000,000 gallons 
for small plants. Plants of 100 million gallon 
capacity per day would be able to do the 


job at $T0 to $15 per 1,000,000 gallons. 
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Modern rapid transit facilities can be 
constructed for approximately one-quarter 
the cost of constructing automobile express- 
ways. A rapid transit system will serve the 
entire metropolitan area and provide bene- 
fits to Seattle, its suburbs, business, and in- 
dustry. 

A metropolitan municipal corporation 
can perform to a greater degree more com- 
prehensive planning in land use, general 
capital facilities, and cooperation among 
governmental jurisdictions. 


Issues Comprehensive Reference 
on Municipal Law 


HE National Institute of Municipal 

Law Officers has issued Municipal Law 
by Charles S. Rhyne. It is the first one-vol- 
ume work on municipal law published since 
1910 (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

Special emphasis is given to recent .cases 
on metropolitan problems, annexation, 
zoning, and. planning. Separate chapters are 
devoted to federal-city relations, city-state 
relations, parking and parking facilities, 
housing, slum clearance, urban redevelop- 
ment, and urban renewal. One chapter 
deals with the legal questions presented 
when a municipality acts beyond its physi- 
cal boundaries or attempts to tax or regulate 
property owned by other governments with- 
in its limits. A survey of airport laws affect- 
ing cities is included. 

Four chapters on municipal finance deal 
with the power to borrow and. finance by 
general obligation and revenue bonds, taxa- 
tion and special 


assessments as revenue 


raising methods, and city expenditures. 


The book includes 32 chapters on municipal 
law subjects, full citations, and a detailed 
index. 
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Holds Brainstorming Session 


HE city council of Phoenix, Arizona, at one 

of its regular meetings witnessed a session in 
brainstorming given by a group of city employ- 
ees. Ten persons participated, and the subject 
under discussion was the expansion of the city’s 
annexation program. The problem brainstormed 
was: ‘““How can the city get people in the fringe 
areas to accept annexation more willingly?” 
Some of the proposals offered were to send in- 
formation on the city’s tax rate with the water 
bill, use mobile units to display the advantages 
of annexations, and distribute the city’s weekly 
newsletter in barber and beauty shops for the 


customers to read 


Merges Civil Defense Units 
The civil defense organizations for Seattle and 
King County, Washington, will be merged effec- 


tive January 1, 1958. The organization plan 


has been approved by the city council, the 


county board of commissioners, and the state 


director of civil defense. “The county civil de- 
fense organization will have primary control of 
operations in the city and throughout the county 
A new civil defense center has been opened which 
has been paid for with federal, state, and county 
funds. It will provide almost maximum protec- 
tion for about 50 key civil defense workers in case 
of emergency. ] he ( ontrol center has ace quate 
supplies of food and waiter, an air filtration system 
will eliminate radioactive 


that contamination, 


communications equipment, emergency power 


supply, and sleeping quarters. The center will 


withstand the effects of any atomic explosion in 


the Seattle area 


Evaluates Job Performance 
Covina, California, has developed an evalua- 
tion form for city employees to measure their per 
formance on the job A new employee is rated at 
the end of two months of employment and again 
after five months. Subsequent ratings are made 


at the time that salary increases are considered 


for Cal h employee Various job charac teristics 


are to be rated as “‘satisfactory,” ' improvement 


” ‘The over-all rating 


needed,”’ and ‘“‘outstanding 


for cach employee is in one of three groups 


“meets or exceeds his requirements,” “‘needs 


improvement,” or “‘is unsatisfactory Fach per- 
formance rating is signed by the supervisor and 
the department head. The city personnel fegula- 
tions require that the supervisor review the per- 
formance individually with each 


rating cm- 


ployee. The interview is intended to provide an 
opportunity to commend the employee on good 
performance as well as to suggest ways he can 
improve his work 


specifically 


Supervisors are | 


cautioned that they should rate the employee on 
the basis of his performance on the job without 


consideration of personal characteristics 


Public Works Reserve Fund 


Lynchburg, Virginia, has operated a public 
1949 to 


to finance capital improvements 


works reserve fund since meet debt 


service and 
partially or entirely on a pay-as-you-go basis 
Ihe fund has enabled the city to meet $1,930,633 
) 


in debt service and $2,932,078 in cash payments 


on capital improvements. The public works re 
serve fund currently is financed through an al 
location of 18.5 per cent of all general fund in 
come, less minor commitments for prior general 
For 1957-1958 
is expected to $448 000 


» VOU toward Capl- 


obligation debt the fiscal year 


the fund contribute 


toward debt service and $52 


tal improvements 


Develops Purchasing Manual 


A purchasing manual has been developed in 


Medford, Oregon 0,083), to serve as a guide 


° 
for requisitions, storeroom issues, records, files, 


and other purchasing procedures. Forms and 


instructions have been developed for the requisi- 
won purchase order, receiving 
chase order, emergency pure hase, and re quest for 


The 


for department heads in relation to vendors, con 


report, petty pur 


quotations manual includes information 


tract agreements, and records to be maintained 


by using departments and the purchasing de 


for 
the 


partment. Procedures are set forth the cen 


tral storeroom and warehouse on issue of 


supplies. Each form is illustrated with numbers 


to corre spond vith the « xXplanation on the facing 


page for the exact ste ps to be followed in 


out each form. An ordinance was drafted con-e 
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currently with the manual to provide for com- 
petitive bidding, contracts, disposal of property, 
and other phases of the purchasing program. The 
ordinance is supplemented by administrative 
regulations covering such items as standardiza- 
tion and classification, preparation of specifica- 
tions, maintenance of a vendors’ catalog file, 
federal tax exceptions, maintenance of a list of 
bidders, and relationships with the department 


of finance. 


News on Urban Renewal 


A new Rehabilitation and Conservation 


Branch has been established in the Federal Ur- 


ban Renewal Administration. The need for a new 


branch became apparent when 82 urban renew-- 


al projects were approved for federal aid at the 
end of 1956, compared to only nine approved 
for 1955 


of devising techniquies and methods for assisting 


The new branch will have the function 


communities in planning rehabilitation projects. 
It will assemble and disseminate information 
based on experience of local renewal agencies 
and will provide technical advice concerning de- 
sirable standards for structural rehabilitation, 
code enforcement, and public services and im- 
provements. The new unit will work closely with 
real estate, home building, and other groups in- 
terested in rehabilitation and conservation 

The Tennessee State Planning Commission re- 
ceived a $129,940 grant from the Urban Renewal 
Administration of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. The grant will be supplemented 
by state matching funds and local contributions 
and will provide planning assistance to 45 Ten- 


nessee munic ipalities 


Fire News 
The fire department of Elgin, Illinois, has 
printed a brochure for citizens containing general 
fire information. The brochure tells how to sum- 
mon the fire department, gives a brief review of 
the department's activities, and points out that 
upon request the department will inspect an 
individual’s home for potential fire hazards at no 
‘cost Helpful tips are presented on the use of fire 
extinguishers, the storage of inflammable liquids, 
and the overloading of electrical circuits 
Covina, California, has prepared a manual for 
firemen to use as a guide to conducting the 
annual home inspection program. The manual 
gives detailed instructions on courteous dealings 
with the public, fire hazard’ to look for, and the 
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types of buildings and other structures to inspect. 
... The fire brigade committee of the London 
county council in England has been authorized 
to spend approximately $6,000 on communica- 
tions equipment for the county fire services. The 
new equipment will include closed circuit indus- 
trial television apparatus for experiments in the 
control of operations at large fires... . Ennis, 
Texas, has discontinued outside fire runs to serve 


calls from rural areas. 


Adjustment for Mentally Retarded 

A social adjustment commission has been 
working since 1933 in Hartford, Connecticut, as 
an agency of the city government to provide 
help for young people with intelligence quotients 
between 45 and 75. The commission consists of 
an advisory board of six appointed by the city 
manager and has three full-time employees. ‘The 
agency works with school authorities and other 
social agencies on cases of young people who 
are unable to meet the educational require- 
ments of the public school system but who do 
have the ability to perform limited types of jobs. 
When a client is first referred to the agency, an 
intensive interview is conducted to provide an 
inventory of the person’s capabilities. The agency 
workers then provide assistance in employment 
placement, follow-up, and job training; assistance 
to parents and other members of the family; and, 
when needed, assistance in medical care and 
other personal problems. In addition the work- 
ers for the commission will provide help to the 
courts when any of the clients have legal prob- 
lems. During the latest fiscal year the commission 
assisted 222 persons, mostly under the age of 21, 


and 97 parents. 


City Ownership of Gas Utilities 

The number of municipalities that own gas 
systems in the United States has more than dou- 
bled between 1950 and 1957. As of July 1, 1957, 
there were 487 municipally*owned gas systems in 
the United States—an increase of 287 since 1950. 
Many of these systems are in communities under 
5,000 population, and ownership often includes 
only the distribution systems. These municipali- 
ties are located in every section of the country 
but are predominately in the South and South- 
west. Alabama leads with 76 cities reporting pub- 
lic*ownership in the gas utility field; followed by 
57;* Louisiana, 52; and Texas, 41. 
Public ownership is aided by Title II of the 


Georgia with 
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Act of 195 


million revolving fund to be administered by the 


Housing ) which established a $100 
federal Housing and Home Finance Agency. A 
community of less than 10,000 population may 
obtain a loan from the fund to finance new or en- 
larged municipal gas, water, or sewer systems 
Many municipalities, however, have established 
public gas utilities without recourse to this loan 
fund. 


Cities Issue Bond Prospectuses 

In preparation for the sale of $4,000,000 in 
general obligation bonds, Norfolk, Virginia, pre- 
pared a brochure to accompany the prospectus, 
which was mailed to bond houses inviting them 
to bid. The brochure included a statement from 
the city manager with a brief description of the 
financial condition of the city accompanied by 


charts and tables Texas, has 


San Antonio, 
published a 20)-page prospectus for the sale of 
$2,200,000 in The 


potential 


general obligation bonds 


prospectus contains information for 
bond buyers on revenues and expenditures, and 
Brief de- 


scriptions are given on the city’s history, location, 


instructions and applications for bids 


population growth, manufacturing and industry, 
transportation facilities, and banking and financ- 
ing.... Indio, California, recently sold $1,045,000 
in waterworks revenue bonds to finance reservoirs, 
pumping stations, lines, and other 


water im- 


provements. The notice of sale was illustrated 
with photographs of community facilities and 
included a discussion of the 


economy of the 


Indio area 


Employees’ Ideas Save Money 
Employee suggestion programs continue to be 
used to advantage in all levels of government 
Che federal government received 300,000 sug- 
gestions from its employees in 1956, a one-third 


Kighty 


sand of these suggestions were used and resulted 


increase over the preceding year thou- 


in savings of over $100 million apart from 
Federal 


nearly $6 million in awards and prize money for 


liti- 
proving service employees received 
their ideas. Employee suggestions saved the state 
of New York an estimated $65,000 in 1956 ata 
New York City will 


save $100,000 a year at the cost of a $500 award 


cost olf $10,000 in awards 


for an employee’s idea that will keep maps up 


to date more economically. Los Angeles saved 
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$27,000 a year through improved methods sub- 
mitted by 26 employees who received $1,000 in 
awards. Madison, Wisconsin, awarded $125 for 
a suggested change in county assessment records 


An- 
that 


and thus far has realized $3,700 in savings 


other $250 was awarded for a mechanism 


warns of emergency conditions in 
. 


the water 


system 


Opérates Rehabilitation Farm 
rhe police department of Las Vegas, Nevada, 
operates a rehabilitation farm which provides 
self-supporting quarters for 80 innvates. Nearly all 
persons between 18 to 21 years of age, booked at 
the city 


jail for minor offenses, are the 


J 
farm. Certain older prisoners can be admitted 


sent to 


upon request providing they demonstrate a trait 
for trustworthiness. The farm operates with mini- 
mum security, and the prisoners are placed on an 


honor 


system. There are 


no locks on the doors 


or windows of the main building and a six-foot 
. 


fence keeps people out. The prisoners’ quarters 


are air conditioned and provide more space per 


prisoner than is found in the normal jail 


Prisoners have the use of two television sets, a 
radio, a library, and a picnic area during their 
Inmates will 


leisure hours 


raise various food- 
stuffs for use on the farm and at the city jail, and 
experimental undertaken. A 


trees and ghrubbery for 


farming will be 


nursery will supply 


landscaping municipal property 


Recent Court News 


New Jersey courts have the smallest number of 


cases pending since 1952 despite the largest case 


load in nine years. Extension of court hours, 


transfer of minor civil 


cases from 


county and 
superior courts to district courts, and additional 
judges and staff members are the reasons given 
for a 13 per cent decrease in cases awaiting trial 
despite a 15 per cent increase in case load 

The backlog of cases in New York County courts 
half 
not be filed with the 


has been reduced by one with a new rule 


that cases may until 
In Cleve- 


land judges have appointed a committee to find 


court 


attorneys are ready to try them 


the solution to court congestion that has piled up 


a three-year backlog of 14,000 cases. The Cleve- 


land Bar Association has undertaken a similar 


study with questionnaires to collect suggestions 


from members, judges, and 500 former jurors 
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The Challenge of State and Local 
Government Finances 

TATE and local governments are in the 
S process of a great expansion in the fiscal 
field. Formerly, state and local governments ac- 
counted for four-fifths of government spending. 
During the depression and World War II state 
and local spending decreased to one-fifth of the 
total. Today, however, state and local govern- 
ments now account for one-third of the total of 
such expenditures, and indications are that in- 
creased urbanization, expansion of educational 
needs, and extension of governmental services 
will continue the need for more such spending. 

Because of these trends in governmental ex- 
penditures, state and local governmenty are faced 
with a most perplexing problem. They must meet 
the demand for obtaining more and more rev- 
enue, relying upon the federal government for 
economik support, but retaining dominant con- 
trol over state and local programs. 

These governmental units must reorganize 
their existing revenue producing programs and 
seck new tax fields. Otherwise the federal gov- 
ernment will assume the responsibility for state 
and local programs through fiscal grants. 

An eight-point program that would strength- 
en state and local finance is: (1) overhaul and 
reform the property tax from the state level; (2) 
seck new local taxes; (3) improve state and local 
financial management; (4) have the state guar- 
antee or purchase local bonds; (5) modernize 
tax collection procedures; (6) remove laws that 
prohibit tax reforms; (7) eliminate unnecessary 
taxing units; and (8) revise the tax structure in 
the interest of equity and economic growth 

The federal government can help by assuming 
three main responsibilities to state and local fis- 
cal programs. (1) It should maintain an expand- 
ing, fully employed, and noninflationary econo- 
my. (2) It should reduce taxes and share tax 
sources in order to allow state and local govern- 
ments to expand their base. (3) It should pro- 
gram its fiscal policies on the basis of constructive 
cooperation with state and local governments 
‘The Changed Setting of State-Local Finance.” 
By Walter W. Heller. Municipal Finance, August, 
1957. 


Federal Policy Needed 
° on Urbanization 

HE federal government needs to formulate 

a policy on urbanization similar to its labor 
policy, agricultural policy, or tax policy. While 
the primary responsibility has been with state and 
local governments, the very size of the problem 
is of federal government interest. Two-thirds of 
the American people soon will live in 174 metro- 
politan areas which engulf villages, cities, and 
counties and even affect state boundaries. Such 
areas have sought federal aid in resolving the 
problem and have received help in airport de- 
velopment, highways, sanitation facilities, urban 
renewal, and so on. 

However, there is still no over-all philosophy 
or central unified approach to metropolitan 
problems. Programs are enacted without full 
consideration of the total affects they will have. 
Some governmental agencies have specific units 
to handle urban programs, and others have ig- 
nored such action. Other agencies are concerned 
with the effects certain parts of their programs 
have on urban areas and will ignore other effects. 

Municipal officials from metropolitan areas 
must contact many government agencies and bu- 
reaus to procure federal grants for urban re- 
Federal of- 


ficials have no comprehensive policy -to assist 


newal, water pollution, and so on 


them in evaluating these numerous requests. 
Further federal research is needed to gather 
information and facts on a definite federal urban 
policy. First, the term ‘“‘metropolitan area” is too 
arbitrary and artificial and should be changed 
and revised before the 1960 census. Second, pilot 
studies on selected metropolitan areas can sample 
the total impact of federal government in those 
Third, 


study the effects of their programs on metropoli- 


areas. governmental agencies should 
tan probiems. Fourth, these agencies should ap- 
point a person or unit to have the responsibility 
for urban affairs. Finally, federal personnel 
should be acquainted and educated on the na- 
ture and importance of the metropolitan prob- 
“U.S. Needs a Program.”’ By Robert H. 


Connery and Richard H. Leach. National Mu- 


lem. 


ncipal Review, September, 195 
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APPORTIONMENT AND REAPPORTIONMENT IN IN- 
DIANA. By Edwin B. McPheron and George C, 
Roberts. Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 1957. 7pp 
(Appendix includes summaries of constitu- 
tional provisions for apportionment of state 
legislatures in the 48 states.) 


APPRAISAL AND ASSESSMENT OF SHOPPING CEN- 
Ters. National Association of Assessing Offi- 
1957. 


47pp. $3. (Eight papers by leading assessing 


cers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37 


officers. ) 


mLDING Cones: THetr Scope anp Arms. Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 38. 1957 


need for building codes in relation to reduc- 


28pp. (Reviews 


tion in fire losses.) 


Business AND GoverNmeNT. By Marshall E 
Dimock. Henry Holt and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. Third edi- 
tion, 1957. 559pp. $6. (Analyzes the relation- 
ship between business and government. Dis- 
cusses such topics as organized labor and gov- 
ernment, public ownership, government and 
the investor, and future business and govern- 


ment relationships.) 


Compenpium or Crry GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1956. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25 
D.C. 147pp. 75 cents. (See p. 287.) 


’ 


MUunICcIPAL ACTION AND Crvit Linerties. Student 
Research Group, Law School, University of 
1957 


vey of laws governing municipal actions affect- 


Virginia, Charlottesville. 86pp. (Sur- 


ing freedoms of speech, religion, and assembly.) 


Municipat Law. By Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 839 17 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1957. 
1125pp $22.50. (See p. 288.) 

Fire Coprs—1957 

AND 


Tue NATIONAI (1) FLamma- 
896pp. (II) Com- 


BUSTIBLE Soiips, Dusts, CHEMICALS, AND Ex- 


BLE Liguips GASES 
PLosives. 624pp. (III) Bumpinc Consrruc- 
(IV) 
GUISHING Equipment. 1088pp.(V) ELecrrical 


TION AND EQuipMEeNT. 736pp EXTIN- 


704pp. (VI) TRANSPORTATION AND MISCELLA- 


a 
NEOUS. 672pp. National Fire Protection As- 


sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 
$6 per volume. (A compilation‘of 168 fire 
safety standards as developed by the NFPA, 
Many have been adopted and published as the 
Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the Dominion Board of 


official standards of the National 


Insurance Underwriters, and other organi- 


zations.) 


ParKINSON’s LAW AND Orner Srupies tn Ap- 

Parkinson, 
Park Street, 
1957. 113pp. $3. (A humorous and 


MINISTRATION. By C. Northcote 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 

Boston 7 
popular account of ‘accepted” principles of 
bureaucratic behavior. The author's thesis is 
that in any organization the number of em- 
ployees increases at a predetermined rate re- 
amount of work 


gardiess of the accom- 


plished. ) 
1957 
formation Department, 301 
Wichita, Kansas, 1957. 


nom 


PATTERN FOR PROGRESS Research and In- 
City Building, 
220pp. $2.50. (Eco- 
Wichita, Kansas, 


metropolitan area. Covers present and future 


base study of the 
areas of economic growth, potential new areas 
for economic development, weak spots that 
may limit progress, and estimated growth for 


the next 20 years.) 


AN INCORPORATED Oak Rupot 
Affairs Oak Ridge 
Operations Office, Atomic Energy Commis- 


ANNING FOR 
Community Division, 
sion, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 1957. Unpaged. 
(Describes organization, program, and costs 
for health, welfare, police, fire, and other 
local government services provided in this un- 
federal 


estimates of revenue and expenditures for one 


incorporated community. Includes 
year for various city services if the community 


should incorporate. ) 


ANT Location. By Leonard C. Yaseen. Ameri 
can Research Council, 2 East Avenue, Larch- 
mont, New York. 19° 


factors in locating new industry in a commu- 


226pp. $10. (Describes 


nity including labor market; water and pow- 
er; transportation; and educational, recrea- 


tional, and civic data.) 
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LOOK at LINDSAY! 











Fast-Growing Oklahoma City of 4100 
Cleans Up Downtown Alleys in One Day! 























Rubbish is 


One-Man, One-Truck Dempster-Dumpster 
System Handles Downtown Rubbish Collection 


“Lindsay never looked like this be 
fore!” “Finest improvement in the 
history of our city!” These are 
typical of the many comments 
made by proud citizens, Mayor 
W. D. Stephens and other officials 
after the Dempster-Dumpster Sys 
tem was recently installed in pro 
gressive Lindsay, Oklahoma. 

From coast to coast, progressive, 
cost - conscious municipalities are 
turning to Dempster-Dumpster con 
tainers for clean-ups of business 


districts, apartment or housing 


projects and even local industrial 
plants. Once rubbish is placed in 
the clean, big-capacity containers, 
rats and flies can’t get in odors 
can't get out wind can’t scatter 
it. Best of all, with one truck 
mounted Dempster - Dumpster and 
one driver, you can save up to 25 
cents per cubic yard on collection 
costs. The average installation pays 
for itself in less than 36 months 
Write today for a free survey; there 


is no obligation 


Write Today 
For Details of Our New Lease-Purchase Plan 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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TO BUILD CONFIDENCE WITH TAXPAYERS... 


ee inieiin | 


Here’s cash control you expect to find 


in modern 


Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine gives the taxpayer a machine 
certified receipt; validates, auto 
matically, the exact amount received 
by cashier; simultaneously enters 
identical record on locked-in journal 


administration 


A Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine 
offers you and your taxpayers these benefits: (1) 
speedier service, (2) automatic accuracy, and (3) 
positive protection. Here are proved reasons why: 


The Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine 
gives the taxpayer a machine-certified receipt. It 
also keeps a running locked-in record for you, too 
These improvements machine-certify the account 
ing of money as it’s received. And they protect the 
taxpayer as well as those who receive the payments. 


This machine (available with or without cash 
drawer) can add to any pro 

gressive, modern administra 

tion. Try it and see! Call our * 

nearby branch office for a Burroughs 

complete demonstration. Or 2 

write direct to Burroughs 

Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich “Burroughs” —Reg. TM 
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Few municipal services are as noticed and ap- 
preciated by the average citizen as good street 
lighting on the block where he lives. 


For one thing, he can’t miss its very visibility. 
He knows it enables his children to play outside, 
or his wife to stroll to the neighbor’s—safely 
after dark. He likely notices a more cheerful at 
mosphere and greater sociability around the 
neighborhood than before modern street lighting 
was installed 


Besides, his home is his largest material invest 
ment. He likes the night-long “police protection” 





‘OUT OF DARKNESS,"’ a new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street-lighting problems, is now available to 
civic groups, community service organizations, 
etc. This 16-mm, sound, black and white 
movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow a print of 
**Out of Darkness'’ from your nearest General 
Electric Apparatus Sales Office. 





Are your residential streets alive after dark? 











that the light gives against break-in and other 
crime. And, after all, why should modern residen- 
tial streets have old-fashioned lighting service—a 
puddle of light up at the corner, if any at all? 
Good street lighting is a bright symbol of good 
municipal service. It’s an example for your 
taxpayers to see and remember every night. Com 
pare the low-cost of $2.50 to $4.00 per capita 
annually to any other municipal service you can 
provide. This low-cost a national average is 
the total needed for good lighting—city limit to 
city limit. Shouldn’t 1957 be the year for your 
community? Write today for information! 


Section 455-17A | 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New | 
| York, | 
Please send me a free copy of the 16-page 
| bulletin on residential street lighting. | 
| NAME | 
| STREET. wc cccccces | 
| | 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT INDEX 
VOLUME XXXIX, 1957 


The nature of each entry in this index is identified by the following symbols: (A) 


original articles; (N) news articles in section on News of the Month; (C) short items 


in section on What American Cities Are Doing; (D) articles abstracted in section titled 


Management Digest. Each entry shows, in the following order, the author, title, page 


reference, and nature of the item. Following the subject matter index is an author index 


The page numbers of the 12 issues for the 1957 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


June 


Administration 
J., The 


253-257A; Issues revenue man- 


Davy, Thomas administrative policy- 
making officer, 
ual, 43C; Rejects identical bids, 111C; Three in- 
ternational meetings scheduled for 1957, 38-39N. 
See also City Managers, Management, Organiza- 


tion. 


Annexation 

Adopts annexation fee of $2,000 per acre, 86N; 
Annexation and incorporation, 68C; Annexations 
in 1956 establish new record, 156N; Esser, George 
H., Jr., The economic aspects of annexation, 179 

183A, 202-205A; 
214C; New 
287N; Recent annexation developments, 238C; 


Expenses in annexed area, 


annexation doubles city limits, 
Service costs allocated for city and suburbs, 40N; 
Study finds that annexation can be fiscally sound, 


110N. See also Metropolitan Area. 


Assessment 
Assessment and finance news, 236C; Recognized 
certified assessors, 160C; Rules full value assess- 


ments, 212C. 


Bonds 


Bond issues passed, 114C; Bond ratings, votes on 
issues, 66C; Cities issue bond prospectuses, 291C; 
Ellinwood, David M., Factors in municipal bond 
ratings, 74-77A; Esser, Charles A., Voters ap- 
prove multimillion dollar bond 


157N; 


program, 156 


Establishes committee for municipal 


volume are as follows 


168 
192 


0) 


July 145 
169 
September 193 


October 221 


August 


244 
November 245-272 


December 273-302 
Hegel 


Robert L., Bond issue fails despite citizen cam- 
161C 


bonds, 287N 


; Favorable bond prices, 87¢ 
paign, 10 IN; Negotiated sale of bonds 


Budgets 
Budgets stress analysis and interpretation, 39N; 
Recent annual budgets, 17C, 90C; Surveys capi- 


tal budget practices, 161C 


Buildings 
Dedicates new city hall, 139C; New municipal 
buildings, 237—238C. 


Census Reports 
Census shows school districts down, special dis 
tricts up, 106N; 
rise in 1956, 86N. 


City employment and payrolls 


Citizen Committees 

Ball, Homer, Flower box program now in third 

year, 83-84N; Capital improvement committee, 
87C; City increases social services, 113C; Clean 
literature recommendations, 15C; Establishes de- 
velopment committee, 162-163C; Handbook for 
citizen boards, 111C; Hirst, Julian F., Commis- 
sion on human values submits recommendations, 
59N; Informs on civil rights, 88C; Intensive citi- 
zen campaign precedes bond election, 63-64N 
Thompson, Wayne E., District councils organized 


for civic participation, 1OBN 
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City Managers Cultural Activities 
City managers hold 43rd annual conference, Artists and speakers, 41C; Cities go international, 
258N; Davy, Thomas J., The administrative pol- 44C. 


icy-making officer, 253-257A; ICMA conference 


; . Elections 
to consider horizons in management, 231N; Is- 


N “presenti 163C 
sues three publications on city managers, 64N; © union representation, 


Issues two reports on city manager profession, 
262N; Keane, Mark E., A look at ourselves as 
; Lukens, Matthias E 
What’s ahead in management, 283-285A; Sharp, 


Employee Relations 


Adopts collective bargaining, 186C; Adopts hos- 
managers, 277-27° : : 

gis a bts 7 pitalization insurance, 239C; Adopts new leave 
regulations, 68C; Adopts variable annuities, 


F. W., Conserving the city manager’s health, 194 


263C; Employees’ ideas save money, 291C; Em- 
199A; Stauffacher, Charles, What city man- 


ployee recognition programs, 266C; Honors for 


agers can learn from business, 280—282A: Wag- civic servitude, 214C; Issue employe ce hand- 
ner, Donald C., Management’s social responsibil- books, 113C; Recommends labor relations code 
ity, 274-276A. for city employees, 210N; Rock, Eli, Suggestions 


offered for labor relations in public service, 164D 


Civil Defense 


Sponsors annual employee picnic, 187C; Surveys 


Civil defense news, 187C; CD organization and municipal coffee breaks, 65C. See also Personnel, 
training, 238C; Civil defense training, 111C; Training. 
Eye, Ralph F, W., Experiments with pick-up 


method for civil defense test, 231N; Holds civil Equipment and Office Methods 


. > -. y , » ( IC: , i 
defense exercise, 212C; Merges civil defenses Adopts new meat buying system, 162C; Computer 


on ‘ -nter to locate in west, 18C; Develops purchasing 

units, 289C; O’Rourke, A J , Civil defense or- center to locate in west, ee ee "5 
, manual, 289C; Inspection cut tire costs, 88C; Is- 

ganized with adults and juveniles, 107N. ; -— 

sues general services manual, 17C; Issues record 


control manual, 16C; Kiepper, Alan F., Stand- 


ardizes transmissions for city cars, 261N; Mileage 


Communications 


Averill, Heman B., Installs public emergency tele- / 
} , 184N: B nail F ; life of tires, 163C; Office management methods, 
mone system, 4iN; ~rvINSs mutua au adio . 2 
| ; 7 _— 113C; Office space requirements, 115C; Police 
service, 266C; Hlome radio for police calls. 65C: . 

P : car rentals, 43C; Simplifies purchasing proce- 
Installs telephone-tele graph boxes, 139C; Mc- 


Nutt, Robert J., AMA petitions for municipal 
radio service, 84N; McNutt, Robert J., Municipal 


dures, 114C; Simplifies purchase procedures, 
187C, 


radio service approved by FCC, 157N; Police Federal Government 


radio system to serve metropolitan area, 60N; Connery, Robert H., and Richard H. Leach, Fed- 
Public emergency call boxes, 65C; Scott, W. J., eral policy needed on urbanization, 292D; Sym- 
Fire alarm boxes decline among Ontario cities, posium on federal highways, 264C 
ON. 
Finance 

Council-Manager Government Adopts auditorium and coliseum rate schedule, 
Bean, George E., Organized labor and the coun- 209-210N; Bidding for banking services, 68C; 
cil-manager plan, 122-125A; Model charter pro- City revenue and spending increase in 1956, 207 


vides for integrated county government, 13N; 208N; City revenues, expenditures set record in 


, 956, 287N; C ate a Ba ities, € ; 
Posey, Rollin B., Views of an observer, 129—132A; 1956, N; Consolidates finance activities, 68C; 


‘ , Faist, Carl , Short-term investment of idle 
Surveys city council practices, 265C; Zander, ‘ ie ws 


1 17—B1A: ance develo > 8C- Gov- 
Arnold S., Views of a labor official, 126-129A funds, 1A; Finance developments, 88C; Gov 


ernmental revenue and expenditure up in 1956, 
232N; Heller, Walter W., The challenge of state 
and local government finances, 292D; Problems 
of inflation stressed at MFOA mecting, 185N; 
Raises cemetery charges, 139-140C; Recent eco- 


See also City Managers, Management. 


Courts 
Court orders full value property assessment, 
134N; More court news, 18C; Personal interest nomic trends, 158-159N; Recent finance news, 
voids rezoning, 214C; Recent court decisions, 
16C, 90C, 138C, 291C; Rhyne, Charles S., City 
legal problems in 1956, 54-58A; Upholds density 


114C; Statistical method developed to estimate 
expenditures, 133N; Walker, Mabel, The impact 
of outlying shopping centers on central business 
control, 69C; Void industrial development acts, districts, 170-174A. See also Bonds, Budgets, Taxa- 
236-237C, tion 
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Fire Management is an art, not a science, 188D; 


AMA requests national study of fire insurance Matthews, Steve, Types of managerial leadership, 
gradings, 61N; Fire losses, fire safety awards 50-53A; Simplifies council meeting procedures, 


67C; Fire losses to reach new high, 263—264C: 42C; Stauffacher, Charles, What city managers 


Fire news, 290C; Gorby, Paul F., Job satisfactions can learn from business, 280-282A; Strong, Earl 


for firefighters, 32-34A; Harrell, C. A., Fire pre- P., Training and delegation for management de- 


. . ) 7 
vention augmented by unit inspection program, velopment, 240D; Urwick, Lyndall F., Organiza- 


286N; Home fire inspections, 213C; To relocate tion factors that motivate executives, 267D; 
fire stations, 138-139C; Uses fire service charge, Wagner, Donald C., Management’s social respon- 
41C. See also Insurance. sibility, 274-276A 
Hospitals Metropolitan Areas 
Hospital cliente le changes, 17C. Act to establish metropolitan municipal corpora- 
tions, 134-135N; City-county consolidation, 
Insurance 113C; $500,000 awarded for studies of metropoli- 
Employee safety committee reduces insurance tan development, 136N; Issues report on need 
costs, 62N; Improve fire insurance ratings, 211C and plan for metropolitan government, 9N; 
Medley, E. W., Adopts comprehensive health and Measures the cost of local services, 84—-85N ; Met 
hospital insurance, 85-86N; Orman, J. M., Pro- ropolitanism proposed for several areas, 233 
vides comprehensive insurance for city employees, 234N; Recommends election to create metropoli- 
184—185N tan corporation, 288N; Toulmin, Harry T., First 
metropolitan government created, 151-153A; 
Integration Zimmer, Basil G., and Hawley, Amos H., Prefer 


ence of residents for the solution of fringe prob- 
lems, 188D 


Begins fire police integration, 140C; Castner, 
J a. Approves integration of public safety 


I forces, 62N; Creates integrated department of 
public safety, 5IN; Gold, John M., Fire company Municipal Covernment 
reassigned to fire-police duties, 83N; Plans police- All-american city awards made for civic accom 
fire integration, 265C; Reports on fire-police plishment, 40N; Cities adopt statement of na 
service, 66C tional municipal policy, 11N; Clearing house dis- 
continues activities, 11N; LICMA publishes 1957 
Intergovernmental relations edition of muni ipal year book, 133N; Issues com 
Avery, W. B., City-county cooperation to im- prehensive reference on municipal law, 288N 
prove services, 108-109N; Establishes federal unit New city charters, 237C; Passes home rule resolu 
for intergovernmental relations, 36-37N; Gov- tions, 137C; Reese, Leslie J., True economy in 
ernors confer on transfers of state-federal services, government, 28-32A; Review status of special dis 
259-260N ; Kerstetter, John R., 1957 state legisla- tricts, 89C; Shaw, Kennedy, Favorable vote con 
tion affecting cities, 226-230A, 246-250A; Passes solidates two Michigan cities, 12N; Voters ap- 
local government bills, 91—92C. prove consolidation of two Virginia cities, 234N 
Library Ordinances 
Issues new standards for library service, 39N. Adopts swimming pool ordinance, 160C; City 


codification office, 214C; Codifies municipal or- 

Management dinances, 137C; Eliminates one source of smog, 
Adopts policy on private use of city property, 109 264C; Issues code of ordinances, 67C; Ordinances 
110N; Begins records storage program, 235C; adopted, 87C; Ordinances recently adopted, 43C, 
212-213C; Ordinances to regulate advertising, 


138C; Provides for fair employment, 239C; Re- 


Davis, Keith, Use of participation as a manage- 


ment method, 215D; Holds brainstorming ses- 


sion, 289C; Howell, Edwin S., The challenge of cent ordinances, 18-19C; Recent ordinances 
automation for cities, 147-150A; Josephs, Ray, adopted, 138C; Recodifies ordinances, 239C; 
How to gain an extra hour every day, 26-28A; Regulates private ambulances, 139C; To protect 
Keane, Mark E., A look at ourselves as managers, political rights, 239C; Unusual features of or- 
277-279A; Lukens, Matthias E., What’s ahead in dinances, 16C 


management, 283-285A; McNair, Malcolm P., 
Human relations in management can be over- Organization 
emphasized, 188D; McNayr, Irving G., Conserv- Decentralizes staff services, 42C; Lawler, Frank 


ing managerial time, 2-4A; McSweeney, Edward, H., Establishes consolidated department of in- 
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spection, 8N; Organization changes, 163C, 237C; 
Organizes for property control, 161C. See also 
Administration, Management. 


Parking 
No more free parking, 67C; Off-street parking, 
pro and con, 266C; Orr, Julian H., Holds forum 
and referendum on off-street parking, 37N; Park- 
ing news, 15C; To finance off-street parking, 


239C; Value of parallel parking, 88C. See also 
Traffic, 


Personnel 


Evaluates job performance, 289C; Group oral in- 
terview used for police recruitment, 36N; Haklik, 
Harold Z., Induction program launched for new 
city employees, 38N; McManus, Robert H., How 
should the city 4-7A; 
Mitchell, Wayne P., New methods of job analysis 
developed, 206N; Morris, Robert B., Extensive 
recruitment for public works man, 207N; Oral 
exams for attorneys, 186-187C; Orr, Julian H.., 


Residence waived 


attorney be selected, 


better police and fire recruits, 


233N; Perkins, John A., Ways to attract top men 


to government service, 164D; Personnel develop- 
ments, 90-91C; Personnel news, 18C, 112C; Re- 
cent personnel developments, 43C, 67C; Recent 
personnel 162C, 211C; 
better police and fire recruits, 233N; 
Settling unused sick leave, 112C 
benefits, 162C 


news, 161 Residence 


waived 
; Surveys fringe 
See also Employee Relations, Sala- 
ries, Training 


Planning 
Campbell, O. W., 
250-252A; Core plan features pedes- 
66C; Establish planning departments, 
113C; Maxwell, Thomas F., Master plan devel- 
oped for civic center, 35N; Metropolitan planning 
developments, 137C; Nichol, Ridley T., 


trian mall proposed for central business district, 


A guide for transportation 
planning, 


trian, 


Pedes- 


232-233N; Planning and urban renewal, 68C; 
Planning and zoning news, 114C; Planning from 
the grass roots, 186C; Planning news, 87C; Re- 
cent planning developments, 44—45C; ‘To develop 
transportation plans, 235-236C; Turner, E. R. 
Creates shoppers mall by closing main street, 231 

232N; What does industrial development mean 
LION. 


Police 
Chapiein counseling program, 14C; Check list for 


violations, 66C; Hot rod recommendations, 69C 


IACP condemns. drag strips, 16C; New police 
methods, 


291C: 


213C; Operates rehabilitation farm, 
140C: Police 


and fire news, 162C; Police and traffic news, 67C 


Pedestrian safety program, 
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Police department reorganization, 15C; Sponsors 


firearms courses, 113C. 


Public Health 
Adjustment for mentally rétarded, 290C; Public 
health developments, 237C; 


clinic closed, 87C. 


Venereal disease 


Public Relations 

Annual reports received in 1957, 63N; Back- 
strom, Frank H., United effort to place Hungarian 
refugees, 82-83N; Candidates tour the city, 91C; 
Cities issue informative leafiets, 238-239C; Cities 
issue leaflets, 264—265C; Cities issue PR leaficts, 
15C; Cities receive PR awards, 14C; Cities report 
13N; City hall 
newsletters, 112C; City reports with color slides, 


with leaflets and brochures, 12 


91C; Film and radio reports, 263C; For the citi- 
88C; Guides for 44C; 
Leaflets and reports, 42C; Public relations leaflets, 
213-214C; Public 

69C, 111C; Public 
conducted tours, 211 


nances, 41C; Smith, S. 


zen, property owners, 
relations methods, 43-44C, 
relations includes 
) 

212C; 


D., Conducts neighbor- 


program 


Publicizing ordi- 


hood forums for citizen information, 134N; Sug- 
gestions box radio program, 14C; Supplement 
shows civic progress, 66C; Surveys citizen atti- 
tudes, 89C; Twenty-two cities issue annual re- 
ports for 1956, 85N; Weekly news releases, 187C; 
Welcome for new citizens, 44C; Welcome to the 
city, 265-266C; Woods, Ray A., City and cham- 


ber of commerce join in bench advertising, 259N 


Public Works 
Aid public works development, 17C; Do-it-your- 
self driveways, 137C; Heitsch, Robert D., Jr., 
Adopts long-term street improvement program, 
156N; Issues planning guide for public works, 

262N; Madsen, Ernest, Pays for public improve- 

ments on installment plan, 61-62N; Pay-as-you- 
go rejected for public improvements, 206-207N 


works planning, 62 


63N; Public works reserve fund, 289C. See also 


Refuse Disposal, Streets 


Progress report on publi 


Publications 
The pick >f the month, 20, 46, 70, 93, 116, 141; 


City hali bookshelf, 165, 189, 216, 241, 268, 295 


Radio-TV 


City provices TV reception, 160C; Licenses cable 


television, 157N; 
61C; Tel 
news and uses, 18C; TV antenna not a public 


utility, 41C., 


systeni for home movies on 


Radio ard TV programs, 160 ision 














Recreation 
Activities for senior citizens, 139C; Adopts recrea- 
tion program, 89C; 11th year for community pro- 
gram, 187C; Preserving recreation areas, 211C; 
Recreation yearbook 
13N; Sur- 


news, 17C; Recreation 
shows growth in community services, 


veys swimming pool control, 16C 


Refuse Disposal 


Surveys refuse collection, 89C., 


Regulatory Codes 
Issues revised fire 


41C 


code, 44C; Municipal code 


adoptions 


Reporting 
Eliminates publication of bills, 92C; Recent an- 
nual reports show varied styles, 10N; Special 
service reports, 111-112C; Survey of citizen atti- 


tudes, 212C. See also Public Relations, Radio-TV. 


Salaries * 
Eley, Lynn W., and DeSantis, Ralph A., Do city 


councilmen want higher. salaries, 215D; Intercity 


salary cooperation, 235C; Pearson, Sigfrid, De- 
veloping salary and wage plans, 1 155A; Sala- 
ries for city officials higher for 1957, 109N; Sur- 


veys engineering salaries, 65C. See also Personnel 


Subdivisions 
Adopts subdivision regulations, 
Austin P 


side 


91C; Hancock, 
Develops subdivision policies for out- 
8N: Subdivision 137C. See 


projects news 


also Planning 


Taxation 
137-138C, 263C 
Adopt tax relief for urban transit, 235 


Adopt municipal income tax, 
Projects 
property tax revenues, 


114C 


112C: To measure future 


tax rates See also Assessment, Finance 


Traffic 
Babcock, W. F., An approach to solving traffic 


problems, 174-179A; Establishes traffic court, 
87C; National safety council steps up traffic pro- 
gram, 261-262N; Small city traffic surveys, 89 
90C; Urban expansion, traffic discussed at IULA 
meeting, 208-209N. See also Parking, Streets 


Training 

Wallace G 
nicipal in-service training, 10N; Blitz, L 
Jr., De 


tions, 286N; City sponsors comprehensive in-serv- 


Arrowsmith , Cities cooperate in mu- 


Franklin, 


velops training program for public rela- 


ice training, 39-40N; College training for employ- 


ees, 160C; Deichman, Joseph T., Plans for fire 


training, research discussed at Memphis meet- 
82N 


ings, Establishes internship program for 
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management development, 64N; Four-year po- 


lice curriculum, 213C; Fulbright fellowships an- 


nounced, 186C; Garmire, Bernard L., City pro- 
vides three-phase training for policemen, 60N; 
Hanna, E 
logical development, 208N 
19C 
McCurdy, Robert M., Conducts in-service train- 


M., Police training includes psycho- 
In-service training 


news, In-service training programs, 88C; 
ing for management development, 36N; Morris, 
Theodore P., Developing a supervisory training 
program, 240D; Opposition to intern plan, 91C 
PA training grants announced, 45¢ 


BIC: 


Sponsors in 


service training, Surveys internship pro- 
food handlers, 1643C; 
l'raining in public relations, 90¢ Ralph 


A key velop- 


See also Personne! 


gram, 42¢ Training for 
Traxler 
N., Imagination to employee cle 


ment, 267D 


Urban Renewal 

Approac hes to urban renewal, 238( Conducts 
research on organization for urban renewal, 35N; 
Controls substandard dwellings, 115C; Decisior 
aids slum clearance, 265¢ Issues urban renewal 
guide 112C:; News on 
Orr, Julian H., The 
dwellings, 199-201A; Source 


14¢ Status of urban 


urban renewal, 290 


elimination of dilapidated 
to aid blight fight, 
186¢ 


renewal, Surveys 


housing vacancies for relocation projects 106 


107N; Temple, T. Edward, Planning and pro- 
gramming for urban renewal, 98-102A; Urban 
renewal authorizations 40, Urban renewal 


rges integration of renewal with city 
1OON; Urie, John M., Organization 
and management for 


See also Housing Code 


plans 45¢ I 
government 
urban renewal, 102-105A 


5, Planning 
Utilities 

Approve sewage plant bond 
2900 


Hance 


clear reactor planned for municipal electric plant, 


264C City owner 
lederal sewage treat 
Robert M., Jr., Nu- 


ship of gas utilities 


ment grants, 65¢ 


258-259N: Larcom, Guy C., Jr Clity-university 
agreements on utility services, 135N; Regulates 
sewage service, 161¢ Utility acquisition and 
charges, 236¢ 

Water 
City acquires water distribution system, 109N; 


Irving, Ralph, adopts water extension and service 
12N; Miller, Richard D., Votes addi 
tion to municipal water supply, 135-136N; Pitkin, 
Francis A., Water 222-225A 


policy, 11 
water everywhere, 


Zoning 
Adopts comprehensive zoning, 92C; Adopts com 
209N; Adopts pre 


zoning ordinance, 138C; Zoning protects indus- 


prehensive zoning ordinance 


, 


try, 14C. See also Planning 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal: Valuations. Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs + Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers - irchitects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 


P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 45-4475 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive .City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or 

dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans 

it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


54 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning-—Park and Rec 
reation plans—School plans——Public Buildings 
Redevelopment— Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Trafhic Parking Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-646 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
PRlectric — Gas W ater — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy 
ses *« Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg « Denver 2, Colo 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 

Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 

Valuations 


Airports Laboratory 


Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys ¢ Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg Philadelphia, Pa 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


1313 BE. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILI 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Chicago 47, Illinois 


PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E, 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


A Consulting Service by Mail Available to All Cities and Towns 


IS YOUR CITY GRAPPLING WITH THESE PROBLEMS 
COVERED BY SPECIAL INFORMATION REPORTS???? 


In addition to special reports, prompt personal replies to letters of inquiry 
are furnished subscribers. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT and THE MUNICIPAL 
YEAR BOOK accompany each subscription. 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, illinois 





